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Brewing kettle explosion in 1887 killed 6 at brewery 


In 1887, Green Bay was a 
center of industry, com¬ 
merce and culture. It was in¬ 
habited by American Indi¬ 
ans, European immigrants 
and their descendants and 
natives of New York and 
New England and their de¬ 
scendants. Many were farm¬ 
ers, laborers and skilled 
workers. 

In the late 19th century, 
the lumber industry was 
moving north and west as 
forests were felled. 
Sawmills, lumber mills, 
shingle factories and related 
enterprises in Green Bay 
were being replaced by 
paper mills, brick factories 
and other manufacturers. 

The immediate Green Bay 
area also supported four in¬ 
dependently owned and op¬ 
erated breweries. One was 
Henry Rahr’s brewery at 
what is today N. Irwin Av¬ 
enue and Main Street — 
then a muddy, rutted wagon 
trail leading to Manitowoc. 

Rahr’s decision in 1887 to 
increase production by 
adding new equipment pre 
cipitated a terrible tragedy, 
causing injury and death to 
several families. 

August Delforge. who built 
and maintained plumbing 
and steam fixtures, was 
hired by Rahr to repair and 
install new fittings. These 
new fittings connected a 
steam boiler to a copper 
brewing kettle. On Wednes¬ 
day August 3. 1887. only one 
more evening’s work was 
needed to complete the job. 

Delforge arrived shortly 
after dinner with his crew of 
four employees, including 


his 23-year-old son Frank, 
Edward Thomas, George 
Huber and John Haibe, plus 
his 16-year-old son, Joseph. 

The team was spread 
throughout the brewing 
room. Also present were 
Rahr employees Henry and 
Ernest Seifert and John 
Beimert, a 34-year-old team¬ 
ster who had just returned 
from the country after deliv¬ 
ering beer. Henry Rahr had 
left for the evening. 

The fate of these men was 
joined in a single horren 
dous moment. At about 8:30 
p.m., the brewery was 
rocked by a violent explo¬ 
sion. Live steam from a heat¬ 
ing chamber burst out, rup¬ 
turing the copper kettle. The 
brewing room filled instant¬ 
ly with large quantities of 
steam and 4,000 gallons of 
scalding hot water from the 
kettle. 

August Delforge was im¬ 
mediately struck in the head 
by one of several shoring 
timbers supporting the 
brewing kettle, knocking 
him unconscious. His two 
sons ran to a window and 
tried to force their way out. 
Men outside the building 
helped pull Beimert through 
another window. Haibe and 
Huber were scalded over 
their entire bodies but es¬ 
caped through the front of 
the building. 

With only one hand and 
arm slightly burned. Ernest 
Seifert ran into an adjoining 
boiler room. Henry Seifert 
was severely scalded by hot 
steam. 

Thomas did not sustain 
any deadly injuries and was 
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able to re-enter the premis¬ 
es. He carried Joseph 
Delforge outside and re¬ 
turned to also rescue Frank 
Delforge. He then entered 
the building for a third time 
and pulled the unconscious 
August Delforge from the 
timbers that had fallen on 
him. 

The victims were taken 
to a nearby house converted 
to an emergency hospital. 
The Green Bay Advocate 
vividly reported: 

"Their shrieks and moans 
could be heard quite a dis¬ 
tance. Frank Delforge was 
the most injured and it took 
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Henry Rahr’s Brewery was one of four independently owned breweries operaring in 
the Green Bay area dunng the late 1800 s. Rahr’s Brewery was located at what is 
now North Irwin Avenue and Main Street. 


four men to hold him in his 
death throes. Opiates were 
administered as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

"Friends and relatives of 
the injured men hastened to 
the scene of the accident 
and the agonizing wails of 
grief mingled with the 
moans of the dying and 


their pleadings for help were 
heartrending. 

"It was a scene not easily 
forgotten." 

August Delforge died 30 
minutes after the explosion. 
His son. Frank, died around 
11 p.m. His other son. 
Joseph, died at 12:30 a m . 
John Haibe at 2:30 a m., 


John Beimert at 3 a.m. and 
George Huber the following 
morning at 10 a.m. Of the 
nine people who had been in 
or near the brewing room at 
the time of the explosion, 
six died. 

The people of Green Bay 
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Brewery/Blast killed 3 from 1 family 


entered a period of mourning and 
made funeral preparations. Mu¬ 
nicipal Justice Van Buren Brom¬ 
ley convened a coroner’s inquest 
the morning after the explosion to 
ascertain its cause. 

Funerals were held the morning 
of Friday, Aug. 5. Hearses moved 
slowly down Main Street and over 
the Monroe Avenue. Marching im¬ 
mediately behind them were large 
delegations from the Green Bay 
Businessmen’s Association and 
the Knights of Labor. The Green 
Bay Fire Department and the Ger¬ 
man Coronet Band also marched 
in procession. Hundreds of 
mourners followed the band. 

Downtown at St. Francis Xavier 
Cathedral, where Huber had been 
a member, part of the procession 
stopped. The remainder contin¬ 
ued south to what is St. John the 
Evangelist Church, where the 
other five victims had been mem¬ 
bers. The city’s flag flew at half- 
mast, and Mayor Charles Hartung 
urged businesses to close from 9 
a.m. until noon. 

Burials were in Allouez 
Catholic Cemetery. A large 10- 
foot-tall headstone was provided 
to mark a common grave contain¬ 
ing the Remains of the Delforges, 
John Haibe and John Beimert. 
George Huber was buried sepa¬ 
rately. 

There were several theories 
why the explosion occurred. One 
was that during a test of a boiler, 
the hydrostatic pressure had gone 
too high, to 150 lbs. This, it was 
said, subjected the brewing kettle, 
which was not built to withstand 
more than 100 lbs., to excessive 
strain. 

Testimony given during the 
coroner’s inquest indicated that a 
faulty relief valve in a steam com¬ 
partment may have contributed to 
the explosion. 

The statements of Edward 
Thomas were crucial. He said that 
a steam gauge had showed 90 
pounds soon after the work crew 
arrived at the Rahr brewery 
around suppertime. August 
Delforge told one of the workers 
to climb a ladder and touch the 
safety valve, which had been set 
at 90 pounds. Excess steam then 
escaped. 

But the valve continued releas¬ 
ing steam. So Delforge took a 
long, wooden stick and adjusted 
the valve himself. The steam 
stopped escaping, and the crew re¬ 
turned to work for approximately 
10 minutes before the explosion 
occurred. 

The jury in the coroner’s in¬ 
quest, however, ultimately did not 
establish a cause for the explo¬ 
sion. It concluded, as reported in 
the Advocate: 


“That the cause of the death of 
August Delforge was the bursting 
of the chamber of a beer kettle 
caused by undue pressure which 
threw down timbers One of which 
struck him on the left side of the 
head, crushing his skull, but the 
cause of the explosion we are not 
able to ascertain nor that any per¬ 
son is at all to blame for it.” 

At the present site of the 1887 
disaster on Main Street stands a 


Dairy Queen, First Security Cred¬ 
it Union, and a convenience store 
and car wash. One would never 
suspect that a brewery had once 
been located there or that a 
tragedy took place at this site 
more than a century ago. 

Condensed and edited from an 
article by John A, Evans in 
Voyageur. the regional history 
magazine of the Brown County 
Historical Society. 


